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AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 


MANY  who  read  my  article  upon  "  The  Danger  of  Britain's  Invasion 
and  How  it  may  be  Met,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Falkirk  Mail  " 
of  24th  October  last,  advised  me  to  publish  it  in  pamphlet  form, 
particularly  as  the  subject  is  one  which  is  of  interest  to  a  wider 
circle  than  can  possibly  be  readied  through  the  medium  of  any  local 
publication.     In  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  in  the  hope  that  some 
good  will  follow,  the  article  is  now  herewith  reproduced 

Since  it  was  writ  ten,  many  events  base  occurred  which  are  of  profound 
significance  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Geixnany  lias  made  a  deter- 
mined attempt  In  reach  Calais,  and  in  consequence,  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war  have  been  fought  along  the  coast  of  Flanders.  Calais  being 
the  nearest  French  port  to  England,  Germany's  real  objective  is  obvious. 

A  German  squadron  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  our  fleet,  and  has 
appeared  off  the  Yarmouth  coast.  The  Government  has  issued  an  urgent 
appeal  for  more  recruits.  Lord  Kitchener,  at  the  Guildhall,  said  the  other 
day  "  I  shall  u  aiit  more  men,  and  still  more,  until  the  enemy  is  crushed." 

The  Government  have  also  said  that  in  the  event  of  invasion,  they 
will  iiium He  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  unarmed  part  of  our  population. 
When  Napoleon  threatened  Britain  with  invasion,  The  Duke  of  Y'ork, 
then  Commander-in-Chief,  issued  "Information  and  Instructions  for 
Commanding  Chiefs  and  others."  Amongst  various  instructions  were 
iiHii'l'-d  the  breaking  up  of  the  roads  in  the  enemy's  route,  and  the  de- 
struction of  ell  foodstuffs  that  could  not  be  removed.  The  wisdom  and 
precaution  of  our  fathers  is  surely  not  to  be  despised,  and  soma  of  the 
precious  tim'  of  our  Government  will  not  be  mtsspent  if  care  is  taken  to 
encourage  the  able-bodied  men  of  these  realms,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  SO  or  53  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  forces,  to  volun- 
tarily learn  the  rudimants  of  war  in  their  spare  time.  The  Chief-Scout, 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  only  a  few  days  ago  said  : — 
"  We  must  prepare  for  possibilities,  not  probabilities.  It  is  the  unexpected 
thai  happens  in  Avar." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "  a  German  raid  was  extremely  feasible,  and 
by  no  ra3ans  the  imaginary  hypothesis  that  so  many  minds  supposed. 
He  considered  the  attempt  would  most  likely  be  made  off  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  and  that  a  hostile  raid  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  followed  by  a 
rapi  I  march  straight  across  England,  the  enforced  evacuation  of  the  in- 
habitants from  the  cities,  and  the  demolition  of  the  latter  by  dynamite, 
would  at,  once  result  in  14,000,000  people  starving,  and  on  the  hands  of 
'.the  little  army  in  the  south." 

N'apolenn  i-  -.ii.l  to  have  once  remarked  that  he  knew  of  thirty  roads 
to  England,  but  he  knew  of  notroad  out.  It  may  be  taken  for 
•anted  that  Germany  to-day  also  knows  of  thirty  roads  into  Great  Britain 
bVt  knows  of  no  road  out.  It  may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Gdknun  General  Staff,  which  has  so  far  been  so  prodigal  of  the  lives  of 
the*  soldiers,  will  not  hesitate  to  lose  several  Army  Corps  in  an  attempt 
to  sft-ike  at  the  heart  of  Britain.  Our  country  to-day  represents  a  great 
war  factory  for  the  Allies.  If  German  troops  did  over-run  a  great  portion 
ot  our>  industrial  centres,  even  for  a  few  days,  the  damage  they  could  do, 
in  a  material  sense  alone,  would  be  incalculable  and  almost  irreparable. 
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Oiu-  Rulers  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
ot  athletic  men  engaged  m  necessary  commerce  and  indispensible  pro- 
fessional and  other  duties,  who  if  encouraged  now,  would  gladly  learn  tho 
rudiments  of  war  in  their  spare  time.  These  men  on  the  day  of  invasion 
would  then  be  able  to  do  their  duty  by  King  and  Country,  and  in  tho 
event  of  the  present  operations  against  the  Germans  in  Europe  resulting 
in  a  deadlock  which  only  vast  m.mbers  of  extra  troops  could  unlock 
then  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  such  trained  men  in  these  Islea 
could  set  free  practically  all  the  Regular  and  Territorial  troops  in  the 
country,  for  service  abroad.  Conscription  is  said  to  be  imminent.  Even 
though  it  be  carried  out,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  still  available 
for  Home.  Defence  in  the  event  of  invasion. 

The  Volunteer  principle  herein  outlined,  can  and  ought  still  to  bo 
carried  on,  even  with  Conscription  in  force,  as  on  no  other  principle  can 
the  wise  warning  of  Lord  Roberts  be  acted  upon  ..."  Every  able-bodied 
man,  no  matter  his  age,  may  possibly  be  wanted  later." 

The  opinion  of  a  group  of  convalescent  soldiers  who  had  fought  from 
Mons  to  the  Marne  and  from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne  may  be  of  interest. 
They  were  emphatically  against  conscription,  on  the  ground  that  con- 
scription would  mean  that  good  men  would  be  mated  with,  and  have  to 
fight  alongside  -of,  inferior  men.  They  said — "  Pay  the  soldier  a  wage 
that  will  enable  him  to  live  decently  and  save  something  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  he  is  invalided  home  unable  to  earn  his  own  living,  give  him, 
at  least,  £50  a  year  to  live  upon."  They  believed  such  treatment  would 
produce  all  the  soldiers  needed  to  finish  the  war.  They  considered,  how- 
ever, that  compulsory  drill  and  training  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  would  be  good 
for  everyone,  provided  the  Government  adhered  to  the  present  system 
of  voluntary  recruiting  for  His  Majesty's  Forces. 

The  leading  Prussian  military  journal,  the  "  Kreuz  Zeitung  "  recently 
said,  "  So  people  in  England  continue  to  play  with  the  mischievous  idea 
of  the  arming  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  experiences  for  which 
the  Belgians  had  to  pay  so  heavily.  Among  the  children  of  instinct  in 
Belgium  who  were  shamelessly  and  unscrupulously  led.  "  franc  tireur  " 
methods  were  to  a  certain  extent  intelligible,  but  one  would  not  have 
expected  such  gigantic  stupidity  from  the  English  with  their  coldly  cal- 
culating sense  for  facts.  The  history  of  every  war,  however,  is  to  some 
extent  made  up  of  tilings  that  are  incalculable ,  and  so  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  we  can  only  await  the  test  of  events." 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that  what  an  enemy  would  like  you 
to  do,  should  not  be  done,  and  if  the  British  instinct  of  the  able-bodied, 
but  presently  unarmed  part  of  the  population,  to  secure  arms,  is  ignored, 
thwarted,  or  overborne  by  our  rulers,  then  they  take  upon  themselves  a 
needless  and  a  grave  responsibility. 

It  is  conscience  that  is  urging  the  various  men  who  are  presently  volun- 
tarily training  themselves  without  military  supervision.    They  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  being  idle  and  useless  if  invasion  takes  place.  TheyJ 
recognise  that  able-bodied  and  comparatively  young  men  who  know  nothing^ 
about  drill  nor  how  to  use  a  rifle  upon  the  day  of  invasion  are  worse  the  •. 
useless  because  they  represent  mouths  to  feed.  P"> 
The  number  of  married  men  alone  between  40  and  50  who  would  Iged 
to  do  their  share  in  an  emergency  must  be  legion.    Surely  it  is  not  .lent 
presumptuous  to  ask  the  Heads  of  the  State  to  carefully  consider  howvi|[nce 
can  best  encourage  the  various  classes  of  men  mentioned  to  prepare 
selves  against  all  national  emergencies  whilst  carrying  on  "  busii 
usual." 
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It  is  quite  recognised  by  all  that  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  for  the  military  authorities  to  undertake  now  the  training 
of  vast  numbers  of  such  volunteers,  but  it  is  also  recognised  that  a  little 
guidance  and  timely  recognition  would  give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
Volunteer  movement. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Government  stated  that  whenever  a  complete 
battalion  of  Volunteers  was  formed  in  any  part  of  the  country  they  would 
inspect  and  test  the  men's  abilities  with  a  view  to  recognition,  such  a 
Statement  would  I  e  of  great  immediate  recruiting  value  to  the  Volunteers. 

It  may  be  asked  by  many,  "  What  is  the  use  of  great  numbers  of 
Volunteers  when  it  is  impossible  to  provide  them  with  arms  ?  '  It  is 
forgotten  that  unless  a  man  has  been  drilled  for  weeks  beforehand  there 
is  no  use  putting  a  rifle  into  his  hands.  The  ingenious  sub-target  now 
largely  used  in  the  Army,  permits  of  a  battalion  of  men  being  speedily 
trained  to  shoot  and  shoot  well.  A  few  rifles  only  are  needed,  and  then- 
does  not  require  to  be  expended  a  single  round  of  ammunition. 

We  who  possess  the  comforts  of  home  surely  owe  something  of 
sacrifice  to  our  honoured  dead,  who  have  yielded  to  their  country  "  the 
great  sacrifice,"  and  we  surely  likewise  owe  something  of  sacrifice  to  the 
gallant  wounded,  and  the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  now  strenuously 
fighting  out  battles  on  land  and  sea.  Can. we  give  a  more  "useful  or  better 
return  than  by  voluntarily  getting  ourselves  ready  for  any  contingency  ? 
W.-  could  thus,  at  the  same  time,  free  every  available  man  for  servW  abroad. 
The  moretmen  we  send  across  the  channel  the  sooner  will  the  long  drawn  out 
agony  be  "over  and  the  less  will  the  bloody  toll  of  endless  batt  le  bear  its 
proportions  upon  the  rank  and  file  now  fighting  so  nobly  and  well. 

Do  men  now  carrying  on  "  business  as  usual  "  not  also  owe  a  duty 
to  Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters,  and  Children,  not  to  speak  of  the  honoured 
eldors  of  their  sex,  and  can  that  duty  to-day  be  better  discharged  than  by 
preparing  themselves  speedily,  and  efficiently  for  any  national  emergency  ? 
If  we  do  so,  in  a  few  months'  time  from  now,  all,  in  so  far  as  the  fear  of  in- 
vasion is  concerned,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  from  the  highest  to  the 
humblest,  will  sleep  soundly  in  their  beds.  Let  us  so  work  and  endure 
that  the  prophecy  so  eloquently  uttered  by  Mr  Lloyd  George  may  come 
to  pass: — "Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  It  is  still  dark,  and  the 
cries  of  rage  and  anguish  still  rend  the  air,  but  the  golden  morrow  is  at 
hand,  and  the  valiant  youth  of  Britain  will  return  from  the  stricken  fields 
of  Europe,  where  their  heroism  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  justice 
is  the  best  sustenance  for  valour,  that  their  valour  has  won  a  lasting  triumph 
for  justice." 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  only  by  acting  upon  the  spirit  of  such 
h  eloquent  words  as  those  used  by  Lord  Strathclyde  at  a  recruiting  meeting 
i  wc  |ield  recently  will  "  the  golden  morrow"  dawn — "  The  path  to  which 
tin  i  [ley  were  invited  was  not  easy.  They  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
I Lut  it  was  full  of  hardship  and  privations,  peril,  suffering,  and  it  may  be 
fcito  eath,  but  he  knew  it  was  the  path  of  honour  ;  he  knew  it  was  the  path 
gran'  duty  ;  and  lie  knew  it  was  the  path  which  only  the  brave  and  the  self- 
Inn  is  ificing  were  fit  to  tread  ;  and  he  knew  that  when  the  end  came — what- 
Germ  i-  fortune  might  have  in  store — whatever  their  future  career  might  be, 
their  s.i  they  reached  the  end  they  would  be  able  to  say,  witli  profound 
to  strik.  action,  '  I,  at  all  events,  have  done  my  duty.'  " 

of^oui^iud  ,  Larbert, 

m  a  matter, ^  Novemberj  ,o14. 


THE  DANGER 

OF 

BRITAIN'S  INVASION, 

AND 

HOW  IT  MAY  BE  MET, 
•♦  -<•►-♦•  — 

"  Can  Britain  be  invaded  ?  "  is  a  question  which  is  being 
asked  by  nearly  everyone  just  now.  The  reasonable  possibilities 
of  the  war  situation  ought  to  be  calmly  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered. We  all  recognise  that  the  Germans  hate  us  with  a  bitter 
hatred.  Britain  represents  the  extra  weight  that  has  turned 
the  scale  of  fortune,  involving  weal  and  woe,  life  and  death 
against  Germany,  and  therefore,  given  the  opportunity.  West- 
minster Abbey  would  share  the  fate  of  Louvain  and  Rheims. 
but  what  is  after  all  of  infinitely  more  significance  than  the 
destruction  of  priceless  relics  of  bygone  ages  is  the  risk  of  the 
people  of  these  Isles  offering  up  to  the  German  Gods  of  war  and 
rapine,  such  a  holocaust  of  innocent  and  sacred  blood  that  even 
to  think  of  is  painfully  paralysing.  Poor,  stricken,  innocent, 
but  brave  and  honourable  Belgium  has  already  been  scourged 
and  crucified  by  the  German  Huns,  and  even  at  this  moment 
she  writhes  upon  the  bloody  cross,  and  her  hour  of  deliverance 
is — not  yet. 
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STANDING  EASY. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  conceive  the  longing  that 
must  now  be  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  Rulers  to  give  us  rt 
least  a  six  days'  taste  of  German  "  culture  "  ;  and  yet  with  such 
a  fiendish,  aye,  hellish  enemy  at  our  gates,  our  rural  population 
sleeps  whilst  our  urban  populace  fills  picture  palaces  and  football 
fields  with  the  flower  of  our  manhood  "  standing  easy  "  when 
only  the  attitude  of  "attention  "  can  save  life,  home,  and  Em- 
pire. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  stoical  calmness  of  the 
majority  of  our  people  ;  and  is  it  justified  1  If  it  is  not  justified 
then  stoical  calmness  coupled  with  the  policy  of  laissez  faire  is 
not  only  dangerous  but  suicidal.  It  may  be  at  once  granted 
then  that  the  reason  for  the  calm  stoicism  of  our  people  arises 
not  only  from  that  calmness  of  disposition  characteristic  and 
inherent  in  our  race,  but  from  the  ingrained  belief  begotten  of 
centuries  of  Island  safety  that  the  invasion  of  the  British  Isles 
is  a  very  remote  possibility. 

LAUGHING  AT  INVASION. 

Vast  numbers  of  our  people  laugh  at  the  mere  mention 
of  invasion  and  lightly  taunt  those  who  deem  invasion  possible  as 
being  alarmists  and  pessimists. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  ascertaining  the  relative  strength 
or  weakness  of  one's  own  position  in  a  contest  is  in  thought 
to  place  oneself  in  the  shoes  of  the  opponent.  The  German 
military  strategist 'scans  our  eastern  seaboard  from  Dover  to 
Aberdeen.  He  notes  that,  given  an  Army's  conquering  march 
of  from  one  to  three  days  from  our  eastern  shores,  a  large  portion 
of  Great  Britain  would  lie  torn  and  mangled. 

Many  years  ago  I  struck  up  a  casual  friendship  with  a 
I  German-Swiss  officer  at  Berne,  the  beautiful  capital  of  Switzer- 
land. He  was  frankly  pro-German  and  anti-English.  He  had 
lived  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  like  so  many  foreigners 
whilst  hating  England,  professed  a  great  fondness  for  Scotland. 
He  thought  the  Scottish  soldiers  were  brave  men  and  that  they 
had  won  most  of  England's  battles,  etc.,  etc.  He  took  me  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  military  barracks  and  showed  me  several 
regiments  of  Swiss  soldiers  drilling.  Whilst  I  looked  on,  he 
suddenly  said  with  a  bitter  emphasis,  that  surprised  me  : — "  Ah, 
think  of  the  millions  of  such  fine  men  in  Germany.  If  only 
enough  Were  to  land  on  your  island,  they  march  over  you  from 
east  to  ^vest ;  you  be  driven  and  slaughtered  like  sheep  ;  your 
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Empire  no  more."  "  But,  what  are  our  brave  Scottish 
soldiers  you  so  much  admire  to  be  doing  when  they  arrive  ]  "  I 
asked.  "Pooh,  pooh,"  he  smilingly  replied,  "Not  enough  of 
them  ;  just  fiors-d'ceuvre  before  dinner." 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  sooner  or  later  (perhaps  ere 
many  weeks  are  over)  the  German  fleet  will  venture  forth  and 
give  us  battle  in  the  North  Sea.  She  will  choose,  of  course, 
what  she  considers  the  psychological  moment.  That  psychologi- 
cal moment  is  likely  to  be  when  a  severe  fog  enshrouds  the  wide 
North  Sea  in  impervious  gloom.  Germany  even  in  fog  is  bound 
to  feel  in  giving  battle  with  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  that  her 
chances  of  success  are  as  5  to  1  against  her. 

Her  grim  sea  venture  therefore  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
forlorn  hope,  which  only  exceptionally  good  luck  on  the  German 
side  and  exceptionally  bad  luck  on  the  British  side  would  brighten. 
That  is  to  say,  Germany's  all — her  life,  her  fleet,  her  Empire — 
is  to  be  staked  on  a  last  desperate  gambler's  throw.  Yet  such 
is  the  retributive  outcome  of  the  war  she  planned  and  thrust 
upon  Europe,  that  to  her  is  left  no  other  alternative. 

WHAT  GERMANY  MAY  ATTEMPT. 

But  do  not  let  us  misunderstand  or  underestimate  again 
the  German  foe.  He  appears  to'be  as  brave  as  he  is  cruel,  and 
as  daring  as  he  is  cunning.  It  is  not  German  nature  to  gamble 
with  fortune.  He  only  chooses  a  forlorn  hope  because  he  has 
no  other  choice  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  he  will  enter  into  the 
North  Sea  forlorn  hope  with  the  same  calm,  shrewd,  far-seeing, 
cold-blooded,  soulless  calculation,  that  has  made  him  to-day 
the  scourge  of  Europe.  It  is  surely  then  the  duty  of  every 
unarmed,  able-bodied  man  within  these  Isles,  to  ponder  upon 
what  the  German  foe  can  and  may  do ;  and  act  in  accord! 
ance  with  the  dictates  of  manhood — and  act  at  once.  Now, 
what  may  the  German  foe  attempt  to  do  ?  I  am  not  a  strategist, 
but  in  imagination  for  some  weeks  past,  I  have  been  as  a  German 
looking  across  the  seas  at  Great  Britain,  and  I  venture  to  say 
common  sense  suggests  that  at  the  same  moment  that  Gerniany 
gives  battle  to  our  fleet  at  Sea,  she  attempts  invasion  and  drives 
her  aerial  fleet  full  upon  London. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  about  30  large  British 
steamers  in  the  Elbe.  There  are  also  many  hundreds  of  German 
steamers  of  all  sizes.  I  am  acquainted  with  what  is  termed  a 
little  tramp  steamer,  of  310  tons  coal  carrying  capacity.  Her 
captain  has  been  at  Hamburg.    I  put  the  following  question  to 
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him  the  other  day — "If  I  take  you  to  Hamburg  and  place  at 
your  disposal  for  a  few  days  several  joiners  and  plenty  of  wood 
how  many  soldiers  could  you  carry  in  comparative  comfort  in 
calm  weather,  in  your  holds  and  decks,  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  Scotland  or  England  \  "  After  due  consideration  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  he  could  carry  150  men. 

THE  TRANSPORT  QUESTION. 

Now  if  a  little  boat  of  this  description  can  carry  150  men. 
think  of  the  numbers  that  steamers  of  from  1000  to  .3000  tons  would 
carry,  not  even  to  speak  of  the  great  grain  carrying  ships, 
presently  lying  idle  in  the  Elbe.  These  huge  grain  ships  of 
from  6000  to  7000  tons  possess  shelter,  main,  'tween  and  orlop 
decks,  and  at  a  push  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  could 
be  made  to  carry  several  thousand  soldiers.  The  sea  is  always, 
comparatively  calm  in  thick,  foggy  weather.  The  distance  from 
Hamburg  to  Hull  is  390  miles,  and  from  Hamburg  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Forth,  400  miles.'  Even  the  slowest  vessel  of  the  German 
transport  fleet,  steaming  at  9  knots  per  hour,  by  leaving  Ham- 
burg early  on  a  Friday  morning,  would  strike  the  Scottish  and 
English  shores  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  the  dead  of 
winter  the  transports  out  of  a  journey  of  48  to  54  hours  duration 
would  only  be  exposed  for  one-third  of  the  time  to  daylight, 
so  that  for  32  to  36  hours  of  the  journey  the  raiders  would  have 
the  combined  assistance  of  darkness  and  fog.  The  soldiers 
in  each  transport  (however  small  the  transport  might  be),  could 
represent  a  fichting  unit — that  is  to  say — each  steamer  could 
cany  for  the  soldiers  aboard,  a  suitable  complement  of  pro- 
visions, arms,  ammunition,  machine  guns  (awl  in  some  cases 
lield  guns),  motor  cycles,  etc.,  whilst  the  larger  boats  could 
accommodate,  besides  soldiers,  fields  guns,  motor  cars,  and  even 
H  v  me  machines.  Each  transport  could  also  carry  motor  boats  for 
landing  purposes.  But,  after-all,  seeing  that  the  whole  project 
of  invasion  must,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
represent  a  forlorn  hope,  and  as  speed  in  execution  is  the  one 
and  ojjly  chance  of  its  proving  successful,  why  should  the  German 
raiders  waste  even  one  hour  taking  to  boats,  if  they  direct  their 
compaJses  in  the  fog— as  they  can  do — toa  given  point,  and  drive 
their  ships  straight  ashore  ?  Once  ashore,  their  first  object  must 
be  to  got  out  of  range  of  our  pursuing  Meet,  before  the  fog  lifts, 
or  befote  our  fleet  has  settled  its  account  with  the  German 
squadrons. 
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NATURAL  LANDING  PLACES. 
Now,  everyone  knows  how  splendidly  the  high  tides  around 
our  shores  aid  us  commercially.    These  same  high  tides,  however, 
will  enable  a  daring  enemy  to  land  his  troops  so  near  our  shores 
that,  at  ebb  tide,  he  will  be  able  to  walk  dry  shod  to  land.  Many 
years  ago,  on  arriving  one  morning  at  Dunbar,  I  saw  to  the  west 
of  the  harbour  upon  the  famous  sands  of  Tyninghame,  bordering 
the  Earl  of  Haddington's  property,  a  stranded  boat  laden  with 
pit  props,  whilst  two  miles  eastwards  just  opposite  the  Brox- 
mouth  domain  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  lay  stranded  a  large 
steamer  laden  with  jute  and  pig-iron,  with  her  bow  almost  touching 
the  shore,  and  still  further  eastwards  a  few  miles,  also  stranded,  lay 
a  sailing  vessel,  laden  with  about  a  thousand  logs  of  pitch  pine. 
At  low  tide  one  could  walk  dry  shod  to  the  side  of  each  of  these 
three  boats.    Bad  weather  soon  broke  up  the  two  boats  that 
lay  on  the  sands,  but  the  big  steamer  lay  secure  on  the  rocks,  and 
af  ter  her  cargo  was  discharged,  she  quietly  left  her  resting  place  on 
the  Broxmouth  shore,  and  on  her  own  steam  swept  past  Dunbar 
and  on  to  Leith.    It  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
provided  the  shore  is  not  too  rugged,  the  deeper  the  water,  the 
safer  it  is  for  steamers  to  ground  at  high  tide.    A  majestic  light- 
house was  erected  on  the  Broxmouth  shore  some  time  after  the 
wrecks  of  which  I  speak  took  place,  but  to  German  transport 
that  lighthouse  would  tell   that  the    near  shores  on  either 
side  represented  safe  landing  places  at  high  tide. 

Even  the  rugged  shores  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  though  to  tine 
eye  apparently  unsuitable,  represent    many   splendid  landing 
places  for  troops.  J 
SCOTLAND  MIGHT  BE  SCOURGED  LIKE  BELGIUM. 
On  the  assumption  then  that  Germany  risks  all  an  woops 
down  upon  our  eastern  shores  on  some  foggy  morning,  w;»h  from 
•'00  000  to  500,000  men,  are  we  ready  ?    I  fear  not.    The  bravest 
of  men  without  arms  can  do  nothing  to  help  their  Country. 
Those  of  the  unarmed  population  who  escaped  the  first  fury  of 
the  invaders  would  be  rounded  up  like  dumb  driven  sheep,  and 
made  to  dig  trenches  for  them,  or  in  other  words  made  to  dig  the 
graves  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  privileged  to  fight  the  in- 
vader.   As  for  British  women  and  children,  we  need  have  no 
delusions  as  to  their  probable  treatment. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  inquire  into  the  violation  of  international  law 
by  the  Germans,  describes  brutalities  by  the  enemy  s  troops. 
It  adds  : —  ,i 
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"  The  atrocities  and  outrages  are  not  the  result  of  mere  .passion, 
but  have  been  crdered  by  superior  authorities,  and  delibera'ely 
carried  out.  As  previously  explained  they  are  due  to  a  desire  to 
terrorise  the  population  of  Belgium  and  to  exact  vengeance  for  an 
unexpected  resistance." 

Even  the  thought  of  the  probable  horrors  and  sufferings 
of  our  women  and  children  can  scarcely  be  endured.  "  How 
ridiculous!"  I  can  hear  many  say:  "what  about  Lord 
Kitchener's  Army  and  the  Terriers :  what  are  they  to  be 
doing  whilst  the"  Germans  are  landing  ?  "  Lord  Kitchener's 
Army  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  "  Terriers  "  are  already 
sadly  needed  in  France. 

GERMAN  OBJECTIVE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  Germany  to  keep  us  engaged  and 
distracted  from  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Moray  Firth.  Small 
landing  parties  will  probably  appear  all  along  the  coast,  whilst 
\  the  main  landing  parties  will  in  all  probability  be  concentrated 
at  selected  spots.  The  quieter  and  more  secluded  the  shore  the 
imore  likely  is  it  to  be  a  suitable  landing  place.  If  it  is  practic- 
able all  likely  landing  places  on  our  eastern  seaboard  ought  to 
b&  protected  by  anchored  mines  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  Our  rulers  in  London  will  see  to  it  that  whatever  may 
haippen  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  the  heart  of  the 
EnVpire,  represented  by  London  and  the  counties  around  that 
city,  is  kept  inviolate.  We  cannot  be  conquered  till  London 
falLV  and  therefore  our  Government  in  face  of  such  an  invasion 
as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  would  have  no  other  alternative, 
under'tysevere  pressure,  than  to  make  the  defence  of  London 
"  siccar  ;  "  and  just  as  Belgium,  for  strategic  reasons,  has  had 
perforce)  to  fight  her  own  battles  almost  alone,  so  might  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England  be  left  with  insufficient  troops, 
to  face  disaster,  ruin  and  death.  Think  of  a  proud  Scotland 
that  nevier  yet  has  been  conquered  being  knocked  out  of  the 
present  \W  as  a  recruiting  country  by  German  Huns  !  How 
much  more  satisfactory  to  think  of  the  sons  of  Scotland  proving 
true  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  and  bled  and  won,  under 
the  indomitable  Bruce.  Scotland  has  now  far  more  at  stake 
than  ever  she  had  at  Bannockburn.  The  mind  simply  cannot 
~  of  Bannockburn  being  fought  and  won  with  Scotsmen 
ft,  and  upwards  playing  the  part  of  women  and  looking 
idy  strife  from  a  distance. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  RIFLES. 

We  are  now  fighting  again,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  for  life  and 
liberty,  and  so,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  our  rulers  must  see  to  it 
that  those  who  are  capable  and  willing  to  bear  arms  shall  have 
them  in  the  direful  hour  of  the  country's  need.  If  they  are  not 
to  be  had  within  these  Isles  then  they  ought  to  be  borrowed 
from  Canada,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India.  Ceylon— in  fact 
from  everywhere  within  the  Empire  that  is  not  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Germany. 

THE  THROAT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

I  know  enough  of  my  own  country  to  be  able  to  discern 
German  objective  in  Scotland  without  being  trained  in  any 
school  for  military  tactics.  The  throat  of  Scotland  is  represented 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  Scotland's  first  great 
ancient  Roman  invader  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  his  grip 
still  scars  the  Forth  and  Clyde  valleys,  but  Scotland's  vulnerable 
throat  remains. 

The  shores  of  Fife,  the  Lothians.  and  Berwickshire,  and  par- 
ticularly the  coast  line  between  St.  Abbs  Head  and  North  Berwick, 
would  resound  with  the  first  tread  of  the  invaders,  and  from 
east  to  west  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth,  they  would  on  con- 
verging lines  make  straight  for  the  Clyde  and  Glasgow*  via 
Stirling  and  South  of  Edinburgh. 

THE  ENEMY'S  SUPPLIKS. 

"Ridiculous  nonsense!"  I  can  hear  people  say;  "how 
can  the  Germans  feed  themselves  ?  "  That  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  Germans,  if  they  succeed  in  getting  a  footing 
by  a  sudden  surprise.  They  would  commandeer  for  themselves 
all  food  supplies  within  reach  of  their  forces.  The.  people  would 
be  left  to  starve.  The  possession  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians. 
even  for  a  few  days,  would  enable  the  enemy  to  secure  vast 
supplies  of  sheep,  cattle,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  fertile 
country  around  Dunbar,  known  as  the  Garden  of  Scotland,  was 
the  scene  of  Cromwell's  "crowning  mercy."  The  food  supplies 
of  that  locality  alone  would  feed  for  many  days  a  large  army. 
The  German  invader  would  waste  no  time  in  himself  collecting 
these  supplies,  but  would  simply  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
make  the  rural  population  his  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water." 
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X yiTKAL  FORTIFICATIONS, 
f  nl„lwr  on  the  low  ground  beneath  the  surrounding 

SP°nden<  ^^ayUs^SleSjh:  wrote-"  To  the 
, arj  career    On  the  2nd  he ,rt«  n         Newoastle.  or  elsewhere, 

K^aste  •  b£ '  We  i  upon  an  engagement  very 
these  :—  Haste  .  nasie  .  J       _  wav  at  the  pass  at 

diffi0Ul{.    The  enemy  '  ^  J'1  )u'  r)  Restate),  through 


u  hich  we  oa 


^get  without  almost  a  miracle.  "<»<  >*'' >  f 
,«r^«^^^h  to 

b*gSSS.'S^  Dunbar  running  from  Sir  John  HalTs 
tostate  of  Dunglass,  north  to  Dunbar  and  westwards  toward8 
S  £taSto  of  Whittinghame,  were  held  by  the  redoubt- 
,  enera  SSte.  ^  had  he  continued  to  hold  them,  Crom- 
;  I  I  ,  ,les  for  the  first  time  would  have  suffered  defeat. 
TlW        1  '  around  Dunbar  represent  natural  to.«^ns. 

,    f  ^fended  by  troops  and  guns  commanding  the  shore 
would  mafe  the  invasion  of  Scotland  infinitely  harder  to  the 
,         f    ...  he  Dunglass  shore,  on  a  fine  September  Satur- 
;  JlZlnZ  3-30  p.m.  that  people  saw  at  sea  6  or  i  miles  east 
i 'St    Vl      two  great  spiral  columns  of  white  smoke  ascending 
to  the  heaveTs  "That  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  his.Majesty  s 
i       Pathfinder  »  and  now  only  this  week.  andagaminSoo tish 
u,!„r,  there  has  been  lost  from  submarine  attack  His  Majestys 
shin  -Hawke-'  and  500  of  a  gallant  crew.    These  peisistent 
Stecks  i n  Scottish  waters  suggest  that  German  submarines 
•  haunting  our  waters  in  order    that    they   may  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them,  and  so  be  able  on     l  ie 
Day  "  to  render  effective  assistance  to  invading  transports  and 
supporting  German  squadrons. 

THE  PLAIN  DUTY  OF  EVERYONE. 
It  is  for  the  multitude  of  able-bodied  youths  and  men  in 
the  two  great  industrial  and  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Forth 
ladXdeespeciaUy.tobeupanddoing.  Our  country  apparently 
dislikes  the  idea  of  conscription.  It  objects  to  good,  bad.  and 
Slerent  men  being  drilled  together-but  it  loves  a  voluntarj 
urorising  that  brings  the  men  of  fighting  blood  together. 
PSo  conscripts  in  the  world  could  have  fought  as  our  voluntary 
soliders  fought  and  suffered  at  Mons,  and  m  the  retreat  to  the 
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Marne,  and  yet  remain  undefeated,  confident,  and  cheerful.  We 
therefore  need  no  act  of  conscription  passed  by  Government, 
to  have  ready  in  three  months  time  from  now.  in  Scotland  alone, 
tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers,  who  at  the  warning  blast  of 
foundry  or  factory  horns,  would  "  down  tools."  or  leave  fireside, 
and  go  at  once  to  help  the  Regulars  and  Territorials  in  their 
task  of  driving  the  invaders  back  upon  the  guns  of  our  Fleet. 
We  dare  not  even  think  calmly  of  such  a  dread  wakening  hour 
now,  but  given  the  volunteers,  ammunition,  rifles,  bayonets, 
and  spades,  we  might  then  look  forward  to  the  great  day  of  in- 
vasion as  a  great  day  of  victcry. 

Indeed,  if  the  Germans  knew  now  that  we  possessed  such 
hordes  of  half-trained,  but  determined,  armed  volunteers,  they 
would  content  themselves  with  the  one  forlorn  hope  of  beating 
us  at  sea. 

.Many  people  will  impatiently  say — "  Better  with  the  few 
troops  we  have  got.  than  hordes  of  half-trained  men." 

AN  EASILY  DEFENDED  COUNTRY. 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  our  best  troops  will  be  out  of 
the  country  and  that  numbers  are  the  only  substitute  possible 
for  quality,  and  that  even  though  the  volunteers  be  half-trained 
men,  they  will  be  men  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  in  a  familiar 
country  of  mountains,  hills,  glens,  rivers,  burns,  carse,  and 
straths,  particularly  suited  for  checking  and  outflanking  an  in- 
vading force,  and,  moreover,  they  would  be  defending  all  that 
they  hold  dear  in  life. 

PREPARATIONS  BEFOREHAND. 

Many  preparations  ought  to  be  made  beforehand  by  our 
rulers  against  "  The  Day  "  that  Germany  has  so  long  looked 
forward  to.  and  toasted  so  gleefully.  Concentration  camps  for 
women  and  children  and  elderly  men.  should  be  looked  out. 
Strathyre  and  its  vicinity  above  Callander,  for  instance,  would 
represent  a  good  locality  for  Stirlingshire  non-combatants. 
Inland  camps  should  also  be  selected  for  storing  spare  foodstuffs. 
There  are  several  million  barrels  of  herring  lying  at  our  coast 
towns  just  now.  and  to  secure  a  similar  quantity  of  herrings  to-day 
from  the  mine-strewn  sea  would  truly  make  their  value  represent 
"  lives  o'  men."  The  present  stock  of  herrings  would  represent 
valuable  food  supplies  in  the  event  of  invasion.  They  should 
therefore  be  despatched  to  these  inland  camps  the  moment 
danger  draws  near.  Horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  in  proximity  to 
the  eastern  coast  line,  should  also  be  taken  inland.    These  inland 
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camps,  if  well  chosen,  could  be  guarde  1  easily  by  armed  volunteers 
behind  trenches.  The  gap  in  the  hills  leading  to  Glen  Is  a, 
North  of  AJyth.  and  flanked  by  Loyal  Hill,  on  its  western  side, 
would  represent  a  good  locality  for  such  an  inland  camp  in 
Forfarshire. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 
On  the  16th  of  this  month,  the  people  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
saw  a  profoundly  moving  spectacle— perhaps  the  saddest  the 
city  has  ever  seen.  Brake  after  brake,  each  filled  with  from 
2(1  to  30  Belgian  refugees,  passed  out  of  the  Central  Station, 
and  as  the  subdued  cheers  of  the  crowds  in  the  streets  greeted 
them  the  Belgian  men  and  boys  uncovered.  Many  sturdy  looking 
Belgian  men,  from  30  to  40  years  of  age,  were  unable  to  keep 
back  the  tears  from  coursing'  down  their  cheeks.  Women  and 
young  girls,  with  sweet  faces  flushed  and  swollen  that  told  of 
bitter  days  of  endless  weeping,  tried  to  smile  amidst  their  tears. 
The  innocent  gaiety  of  a  merry  little  youngster  here  and  there, 
provided  just  sufficient  contrast  to  make  even  a  heart  of  stone 
weep. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  the  pitiful  scene  conveyed  was 
that,  owing  to  the  Belgian  nation  not  having  adopted  universal 
training  in  the  days  of  peace,  in  the  day  of  invasion  great  numbers 
of  able-bodied  men  have  had  to  share  the  fate  of  fleeing  and 
homeless  women  and  children,  without  being  able  to  strike  a 
single  blow  at  the  enemy-  Let  us  learn  from  Belgium's 
bitter  torture — here  and  now — and  utilise  all  our  spare  time 
in  making  ourselves  ready  for  any  national  emergency. 

HOW  AN  ADEQUATE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE  MAY  BE 

RAISED. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  already  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  read  of  the 
forming  of  such  voluntary  bodies  as  the  Edinburgh  Military  Train- 
ing Association,  The  Aberdeen  Commercial  Travellers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  latest  is  the  creation  of  the  Glasgow  Citizen 
Training  Force. 

A  POPULAR  NAME. 

A  name  common  to  all  is  required  to  save  confusion  and  to 
make  for  popularity.  The  old  favourite,  but  lately  discarded, 
name  "  Volunteers  "  seems  suitable. 

If  such  a  name  were  adopted  by  all,  then  the  various  sections 
of  Volunteers  raised  would  simply  bear  the  name  of  their  own 
city,  town,  or  village.  Each  battalion  raised  could  be  known  as 
1st.  2nd.  3rd,  4th.  5th  battalion,  and  So  on  to  any  number. 
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'"  But  how  are  you  to  get  and  train  your  hordes  of  men  I  " 
people  will  ask.  If  men  are  keen  and  enthusiastic,  and  willing 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  war,  astonishing  results  will  follow. 
Here  is  the  rough  outline  of  a  scheme  which  was  inaugurated  at 
Larbert  on  Saturday,  2fith  September,  of  this  year.  Larbertand 
Stenhousemuir  are  two  continuous  villages,  and  although  the 
scheme  has  been  only  three  weeks  in  operation,  already  over 
2.30  persons  have  joined  the  ranks. 
The  scheme  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(1)  .  A  committee  is  appointed  representing  all  classes  of  the  ctm- 
munity,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  organising  and  efficiency  of  the  local  volunteer  force. 

(2)  .  Every  able-bodied  youth  and  man  from  16  to  30  years  is  eligible. 
There  is  no  height  standard.  Each  man  is  passed  by  a  doctor.  In 
making  that  examination,  the  doctor  has  in  his  mind,  merely  the 
question  of  whether  the  work  is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
individual's  health  or  not,  and  accordingly  the  doctor's  examination 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  that  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

(3)  .  Appointment  of  officers  is  not  being  made  at  once.  The  Larbert 
and  Stenhousemuir  Volunteers  to  begin  with,  have  been  simply 
divided  into  two  classes — drill  instructors,  and  men.  After  the 
drill  instructors  have  knocked  the  men  into  shape  a  bit,  those  who 
feel  the  call  to  be  officers,  are  to  make  application,  and  these  are 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  committee. 

(4)  .  There  is  parade  and  drill  every  Saturday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock, 
in  private  grounds.  Drill  also  is  going  on  every  night  in  suitable 
places.    A  curling  pond  with  electric  light  overhead  is  often  used. 

(5)  .  Everyone  has  got  to  learn  to  shoot,  and  the  Larbert  Miniature 
Rifle  Range  is  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Later  on  it  is  hoped 
that  facilities  for  long  distance  shooting  will  be  acquired. 

(0).  A  number  of  selected  men  are  being  encouraged  to  go  in  for  drill 
instruction,  and  by  special  application  it  is  expected  that  in  two 
to  three  months'  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  drill  instructors  will 
1h'  produced  for  all  purposes. 

The  youths  of  10  and  17  years  of  age  are  chilled  by  themselves. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  said  that  the  war  may  last  for  three 
years.  If  it  does  so,  then  the  boys  of  17  in  about  a  year's  time 
will  be  eligible  for  Lord  Kitchener's  Army,  whilst  the  16  year  old 
boys  will  be  eligible  in  about  two  years'  time. 

All  ex-Volunteers  and  ex-Territorials  are  also  drilled  by 
themselves.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  from  amongst  these  men 
suitable  company  commanders,  half-company  commanders, 
section  commanders,  and  squad  leaders. 
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Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  voluntary  og 
CaSniE  meant  to  hinder,  thwart,  or  m  any  way  prejud  ce 
or   tin-  for  Lord  Kitchener's  Army.    So  far  from  that 


Zl^T^Z^™  ^  himself  to  be  a  recruiting 
agent  for  Lord  Kitchener. 

AX  AID  TO  LORD  KITCHENER. 
When  the  scheme  was  first  explained,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made : — 

»  We  wish  to  make  our  position  so  clear  that  no  one  can  misunder- 
stand or  misrepresent  us. 

"  Once  we  are  formed  we  shall  very  soon  find  out  those  amongst  us 
who  are  under-age  and  those  over-age  ;  those  who  are  under-s.zed  and 
those  who  are  not ;  those  who  cannot  be  Spared,  and  those  who  can 
be  spared  from  civil  employment. 

There  is  a  class  of  young  men  whom  we  think  we  will  be  able  par- 
ticularly to  get  at,  and  that  is  the  youth  who  inherently  m  a  man  of 
peaceful  instincts.  He  is  a  mak  slow  of  action,  but  once  roused  he 
makes  a  splendid  soldier. 

"  We  start  drilling  this  type  of  man  ;  he  begins  to  like  the  drill  ;  he 
follows  the  war  news  more  closely,  and  soon  the  battle  call  will  come 
to  him  and  off  he  will  go. 

"  It  will  bo  said,  however,  by  some,  that  many  men  who  would  have 
joined  Lord  Kitchener's  Army  will  be  content  to  join  our  ranks  in- 
stead We  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  criticism  represents  an 
underestimate  of  the  character  of  our  people.  It  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  something  like  nine  millions  of  young  men  in 
tins  country  between  the  recruiting  ages  of  18  and  35,  so  that  when 
Lord  Kitchener  gets  his  million  men,  there  are  still  eight  millions  left, 
and  we  are  certain  as  the  sun  is  shining  upon  us  now,  that  throughout 
this  bitter  war,  no  matter  how  protracted  it  may  be,  we  shall  never 
lack  for  volunteers. 

-  Our  great  difficulty  will  be  to  get  our  men  trained.  Our  vohuvtcer 
effort  is  meant  to  help  the  military  instructors  in  their  fight  against 
time.  We  shall  supplement  their  work  by  helping  ourselves,  so  that 
when  Lord  Kitchener  calls  upon  the  country  for  more  troops,  we 
shall  do  our  little  part  by  doing  our  utmost  to  send  him  not  only  raw 
recruits,  but  fairly  well-trained  men  as  well." 

ADVANTAGES  OUTWEIGH  DISADVANTAGES. 
A  local  organisation  which  embraces  all  the  able-bodied 
population  of  energetic  fighting  age  and  spirit  is  bound  to  be 
useful  to  the  country  throughout  the  war. 
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The  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  such  local  or- 
ganisations are  nothing  compared  to  then  advantages.  The 
S  cii  al  objection  is  that  many  men  will  shield  themselve 
Sin  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers.  I  am  not  of  that  he  bet,  but 
even Tf  t hey  do  they  will  be  the  easier  noticed,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  t  e  absence  of  such  local  organisations  will  permit  of 
Messrs  'Thoughtless,  Careless,  Slothful,  Anything,  Hold  the 
World  Timorous,  Little-faith.  Faintheart,  and  bearing  to 
become  mixed  up  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd  of  idle  spectators 

°f  medical  examination  of  the  volunteer,  enrolment 

takes  pkce  ^S  each  volunteer  signs  his  name  to  the  following 

PledSWe7the  undersized,  faithfully  promise  to  further  the  object,  of 
the  Li  bert  and  Stenhousemuir  Volunteer,,  by  preparing  tor 
n  f  and  dilisentlv  learning  the  rudiments  of  war,  and  1>>  doing 
fZt  to  herp  rProvidin=  recruits  for  the  various  military  forces 
Tw  M, the  Kh«  We  also  promise  to  be  faithful  to  the  com- 
^SeSt  -^ade,  respectful  to  those  placed  over  us,  ,nd 
obedient  to  all  commands." 

mmmmm 

^^ct^^^^y  -siderati,n  t., 

adoption  TSa*  .Ustinctive  articles  of  dress  such  as  a  soft 
colonial  hat,  khaki  sweater,  and  puttees. 

A  QUICKENING  MOVEMENT. 
The  Volunteer  movement  has  already  quickened  the  pulse 

knew  one  another  by  Bight  M  did  not _Jmow  o 
S3y,tp£ffiodlL°o?».Ud  «„„.,  conld  be  seen*. 
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USEFUL  MOUNTED  INFANTRY. 

For  purposes  of  home  defence  our  hardy  ponies  and  colts 
from  \2.2  to  14.4  hands'  high,  are  especially  well  adapted  ;  they 
are  hardier  than  horses,  and  on  a  prolonged  march  would  easily 
outstay  the  latter.  They  are  easier  managed,  and  cost  for 
feeding  and  upkeep  about  one-third  less  than  horses,  which 
practically  means  that  for  every  100  tons  of  food  material  re- 
quired for  the  heavier  mounts,  only  about  67  tons  would  be 
necessary  for  the  lighter  mounts. 

If  the  Volunteer  infantry  were  backed  up  by  large  bodies 
of  such  mounted  scouts,  then  we  would  be  able  to  adopt  the 
German  principle  of  preceding  and  protecting  masses  of  ad- 
vancing infantry  by  numerous  horsemen. 

As  these  lightly  mounted  men  would  be  mostly  natural 
riders,  the  principal  military  training  necessary  for  such  would 
be  represented  by  teaching  them  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  bayonet, 
and  how  to  hold  positions  under  fire,  and  how  to  retire  in 
time  when  ordered  from  such  positions. 

Even  though  the  fears  herein  contained  prove  to  be  of  the 
order  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  yet  action  taken  upon 
them  such  as  is  suggested  could  harm  no  one,  but  would  be  fruit- 
ful of  many  blessings. 

THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER'S  CULTURE. 

The  British  Army  Training  Book  of  1914  says  that  to  pro- 
duce the  efficient  soldier,  the  training  of  the  body  is  necessary, 
and  the  development  of  that  soldierly  spirit  which  imbues  him 
with  self-confidence,  self-reliance,  and  a  sense  of  honour.  These 
attributes  of  the  British  soldier's  culture,  if  assimilated  by  the 
Volunteers  must  assuredly  make  them  more  unselfish,  better, 
and  happier  men. 

WEIGHTY  WARNINGS. 

That  there  is  substance  in  these  warnings  cannot  be  denied, 
else  our  greatest  daily  paper,  "  The  Times,"  would  not  write  : — 

"  By  all  means  in  oiir  power  we  must  never  lose  sight  for  a  single 
instant  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  still  an  unbroken  fleet,  that 
they  have  hundreds  of  ships  lying  idle  in  their  ports,  and  reserves  still 
which  might  be  embarked  upon  them.  The  security  of  the  British 
Isles  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  success  of  this  great  War  turns,  and 
as  the  hatred  of  England  by  Germany  passes  all  bounds,  we  must 
never  forget  that  an  attempt  to  invade  us  at  home,  however  hazardous 
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and  however  apparently  impossible  of  achievement,  is  an  idea  which 
must  constantly  recur  to  German  minds.  We  cannot  afford  either 
on  land  or  sea  to  rim  a  single  unnecessary  risk." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  in  his  eloquent  appeal  "  To  Arms,'' 
•concludes  by  saying  : — 

If  every  ally  we  have  upon  earth  were  to  go  down  ill  blood  and 
ruin  still  would  we  fight  through  to  the  appointed  end.  Defeat  shall 
not  daunt  us.  Inconclusive  victory  shall  not  turn  us  from  our  purpose. 
The  grind  of  poverty  and  the  weariness  of  hope  deferred  shall  not 
blunt  the  edge  of  our  resolve  .  .  Have  you  who  read  this  played  your 
part  to  the  highest  ?    If  not ,  do  it  now,  or  stand  for  ever  shamed. 

That  venerable,  experienced,  and  wise  soldier,  Lord  Roberts, 
in  a  stirring  message  to  his  rifle  clubs,  said  :— 

•■  Do  your  utmost  to  help  in  this  great  emergency.    Help  others 
to  be  efficient  and  you  yourselves  be  prepared.    Every  able-bo  pied 

MAN-KO  MATTER  HIS  AGE-MAY  POSSIBLY  BE  WANTED  LATER.  Never 

let  that  be  out  of  your  minds,  and  remember  that  when  wanted,  every 
man  should  be  as  well  trained  and  equipped  for  his  task  as  the  means 
at  his  disposal  will  admit." 

When  such  great  authorities  like  these  warn  and  exhort 
the.  nation  to  be  watchful,  active,  and  steadfast,  it  is  time  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  the  national  defences  and  close  up  our  ranks. 
It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  successfully  and  speedily 
crush  an  invading  foe  we  must  not  only  be  able  to  attack  him  m 
front,  accept  severe  punishment,  fill  up  the  gaps  m  the  ranks 
and  push  on,  but  we  must  also  be  able  to  completely  outflank 
and  defeat  the  foe.  The  British  Government  have  issued  notices 
everywhere,  in  which  they  say  to  all  eligible  recruits,  Your 
country  needs  you." 

"  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL." 
The  British  Government,  however,  have  also  announced 
that  It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  a  portion  of  our  popu  ation 
to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  it  is  foi  others  to 
so  and  fight.  Let  each  able-bodied  man.  then,  engaged m 
nectary  commerce  and  exchange,  or  indispensable 
or  other  duties  back  up  the  Government  m  its  strenuous  task 
by  nTonty  carrying  on,  amidst  all  the  d ^stractmns,  wo  nes 
and  sorrows  of  the  war,  "business  as  usual  but  by  personal 
trying  and  study  in  the  rudiments  of  war  in  Ins  spare  time. 
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Lieut.  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  in  his  "  Quick 
training  for  war."  says  : — 

"  Immediately  before  the  South  African  campaign  we  had  to  take 
such  material  as  we  eould-find  and  turn  it  out  efficient  for  the  field  in 
something  nearer  six  weeks  than  six  months.  Men  whom  we  enlisted 
in  August  were  fignting  and  fighting  well  in  October." 

A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY. 

Lieut.  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell**  statement  means 
that,  if  we  rise  en  masse  now  and  do  our  duty  by  King,  home, 
and  motherland,  a  new  year  will  dawn  upon  us.  when  high  and 
low.  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  may  sleep  soundly  in  their 
beds.  Then,  indeed,  if  the  Germans  dare  to  invade  us  the  two 
fine  lines  on  the  title  page  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  appeal 
"  To  Arms."  will  truly  apply  to  the  flower  of  Britain's  manhood  : 

"'  To  God,  whichever  way  the  combat  rolls, 
We,  fighting  to  the  last,  commend  our  souls." 

And  thus,  with  duty  nobly  done,  we  will  have  hearkened  to- 
the  voice  of  the  patriot  Bard  : — 

"  The  dner,  not  the  dreamer,  breaks 

The  baneful  spell 
Winch  binds,  with  iron  bands,  the  earth 

On  which  Ave  dwell." 

"  t"p  !  Soul  !  or  war  with  fiery  feet 

Will  tread  down  men  ! 
t'p  !  or  his  bloody  hands  will  reap 

The  earth  again." 


